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A NEW YEAR‘’S ADMONITION. 





Lirk may be compared to a rugged hill, in the ascension 
of which, at every halting place, the weary traveller beholds the 
progress he has made, the dangers he has escaped, the errors he 
has committed, and make his calculations as to the best means 
of attaining the summit. If to any of the various stages of hu- 
man life this can be applied, it is to that upon which we are 
now entering. The periodical return of the year is fraught 
with instruction, and may be considered the starting point from 
which, after a faithful retrospect of our errors and mistakes, we 
should commence with fresh vigilance, and with increased de- 
termination to act more becoming the great end of our creation. 
This morning ushers in the birth of a new year. To many it will 
be a passing period of jollity and excess; and regardless of either 
past or future, they will “ nourish their hearts as in a day of 
slaughter.” To others it is a season of instruction; and a 
multitude of important reflections force themselves upon the 
thoughtful mind. The new year is the stock-taking season ; 
and those who care for other interests as well as getting money, 
are also anxious to balance accounts as to their moral and Chris- 
tian attainments. With many riches are the “one thing need- 
ful,” and hence, though every interest be neglected, this matter 
must undergo a full investigation: with others sensual in- 
dulgences is the god they worship, and this secured, all besides 
may run toruin. Do we not perceive that all these are subordi- 
nate, that we are to “seek first the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness thereof,” and that it is in reference to this, pri- 
marily, that the “balance sheet” should be strictly prepared? 
If former seasons like this have been neglected, if twenty or 
forty long years have run round and succeeded each other with- 
ont ever being improved, let us be thankful that the favoured 
period has again arrived. Since this day twelvemonths, thou- 
sands are gone to their eternal homes; but we are here, the 
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monuments of mercy, the living to reflect and reform. Shall 
we claim the indulgence of judging others so freely, and not 
bring our own conduct to a faithful test? Let man, frail man, 
be consistent for once; let him, as the result of sound wisdom, 
begin to-day to take an impartial retrospect of his life, to cor- 
rect what is wrong, to amend what is defective, and to form, 
upon a divine basis, his hearty resolutions for his fature conduct. 
This is always proper ; but there are special periods which give 
additional effect to new purposes, amongst which we class espe- 
cially the commencement of a new year. 

First, as to personal character, What have I gained or 
lost in this respect ? is an important question. Progression is 
the order of nature, and every man, according to his talents and 
opportunities, should be making progress. ‘The apostle Paul 
never seemed satisfied with stationary attainments in his con- 
verts; his constant exhortation was, “ abound more and more.” 
Should not, therefore, every rational being ask himself, Of what 
use have the last 365 days been tome? Have I made any pro- 
gress? Am [ stationary, or have I been retrograding ? What 
was I this day twelvemonths, and what am 1 now? Men are 
ready enough to ask these questions as to their business, their 
stock in trade, or the profits of the year, but reluctant to inves- 
tigate, with the same scrutiny, their own deeds. Moral and re- 
ligious attainments are doubtless of the first importance; and 
nothing but a latent unbelief, and a desperately wicked heart, 
can account for the infatuation of men, who to gain the world 
seem willing to lose the soul. Oh! that man, amidst his boasted 
stretch of mind, would at least learn to know himself! There 
is something here which we fear to approach ; though always at 
hand, and affording an exhaustless source of enquiry, we startle 
at the attempt; we would weigh the planets, and measure the 
deep, but to place ourselves in the balance, is an effort we are 
not disposed to make. Is my heart right in the sight of God? 
do my life and conversation correspond with the precepts of the 
gospel? and have I, during the last year, been making prepa- 
ration for another world? are questions at which we startle. 
Every deed is recorded in heaven, and we shall all be judged 
according to our works; “to them who by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality, eternal 
life; but to those who obey not the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil.” With these denunciations in view, 
I tremble to recall to my recollection the scenes which I have 
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witnessed during the year which is just closed. The overwhelm- 
ing magnitude of vice is composed of parts, and it is by indivi- 
dual contribution that it is made up, and therefore though it is 
hopeless to look for an universal reform, yet if every reflecting 
individual would but cease to contribute, the evil at least might 
be much mitigated. To every class of sinners, to drunkards 
especially, I make my appeal, let not sin hare dominion over 
you. Its curse is with it; it stings, it wounds, it condewns, il 
kills. Wretched, truly, is our population; but in by far the 
greatest number of instances, it is the wretchedness of vice. 
We have neither had pestilence nor plague; our fair country 
has not been trodden by the ruthless warrior ; the genial show- 
ers of heaven have fallen in their season; the bosom of nature 
continues to heave with blessings, and wealth has made for her- 
self a safe retreat within the shores of Britain: still, still, the 
people are poor and wretched, and vice, I say again, and again, 
vice is the prevailing cause. In many eases the connection is so 
marked as to render mistake impossible; in others the connection 
can easily be traced. If the poor man drink, or is extravagant, 
it comes upon him disectly; if the tradesman, the landowner, 
or place-holder do the same, it comes out of the common stocky 
and so much is abstracted from the comforts of the poor, In 
either case, indeed, in every case, vice is the parent of misery 
and wretchedness, Oh vice! thou art the radical cause of all 
our ills, and the man who seeks a reformation without attempt- 
ing to conquer thy despotic power, might as well attempt to 
illumine the earth without a sun. I say again, let every man 
stamp his foot upon this common foe, let every man reform his 
own heart and life, and let the present year be signalized by an 
universal display of moral principles and efforts, such as has 
not been known for many years. 

But, my readers, your efforts to effect a reformation should 
not be limited to yourselves: there is a world of human beings 
around you, many of whom are in a helpless, wretched condition. 
Though these have been favoured, during the last year, with 
the same opportunities as yourselves, speaking in the aggregate, 
they are still in the same immoral and miserable condition as 
they were at its commencement. Man is a social being, and 
he ought to know no limits to the sphere of his usefulness 
but the utmost stretch of every means which God has put in his 
power. Self is the great idol of mankind, and thus satisfied, 
they care little for the condition of others. How few are there 
who will act when all the machinery for doing good to others is 
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made ready to their hand, and still how fewer who will daily em- 
ploy their minds to invent, and their hands to perform, such things 
as will promote the happiness of society! Like the priesi and 
the Levite who passed by the man weltering in his blood, few 
will condescend to commiserate the miseries of their fellows, 
or make any sacrifice, though they be beneath the very step they 
stand on. There are honourable exceptions, doubtless ; but the 
number isso small, and their efforts so much discouraged by the 
apathy of others, that little, comparatively speaking, can be ac- 
complished. Let me place before such the unhappy fate of 
many of their brethren, bone of your bone, and flesh of your 
flesh, children of the same father, heirs of the same soil, posses- 
sing the same faculties, capable of the same feelings, destined to 
the same world, can you know of their poverty and sufferings, 
without fleeing to their aid? Could nature have blended com- 
mon interests more effectually together, and yet, in practice, 
could they be more effectually disjoined? And is the posses- 
sion of a little shining dust, or the empty breath of a flattering 
name, to disjoin the bonds, and supplant the sympathies, which 
nature has decreed? Is man, made in the image of his creator, 
to be passed by in silence, because his coat is not of the finest 
wool, or besause he happens to live six or seven steps bolow the 
ground? Is the visit of fraternal kindness to be withheld, be- 
cause a stool, or a broken chair, or the bed side is the best seat 
the poor man’s house can afford, or because the sumptuous boards 
of the rich are there entirely unknown? [I plead not for an 
equality of wealth: that is impossible: but I can never cease 
to regret the culpable neglect of duty of one part of society 
towards the other. Our piety may pass, as of a sterling quality ; 
but the apostle John’s interrogative ought never to be forgotten, 
“ If we love not those whom we have seen, how can we love God 
whom we have sot seen ?” 

I make this apparent digression from the particular point 
from which I set out, in order to impress the minds of my readers 
with the littleness of what has been done, and how much remains 
yet to be done, in order to meliorate the condition of man ; and 
being on the first step of a new year, to arouse a timely deter- 
mination to redeem all our misspent time by double exertion. 
Time, like every other gift, must be accounted for: it is an in- 
valuable boon, and every moment ought to be profitably em- 
ployed. What is lost we cannot recall; the present alone being 
in our possession, let every moment, as it wafts us on, carry 
along with it some good report to heaven. How uncertain is 
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the life of man! Many whom I knew, on whose cheeks sat the 
rosy bloom of health, when my January No. came out last year, 
are now numbered with the silent dead! and possibly both the 
writer and the reader may, ere this day twelvemonths, have fol- 
lowed in the endless train. Like the vapour which appears for 
a moment, our lives vanish; our days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle ; and in the midst of life we are in death! “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” is the language of the wordling ; but how 
often is it decreed, “ This night thy soul shall be required of 
thee!” May we be taught to number our days, that we apply 
our hearts unto wisdom! The true contented Christian is al- 
ways willing to live, and ready to die; he knows that his Re- 
deemer liveth, that where he is, himself will be. Here he has 
no abiding place; he seeks a house not made with hands eternal 
in the heavens; a city which has foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. Though an heir to “ mansions in the skies,” 
he delights to do his father’s will on earth; he enjoys ten times 
more rational peace and pleasure than the poor grovelling soul 
which has “no hope.’ The end of each year is another step 
nearer his home, and he presses on towards the goal of his en- 
lightened ambition. He works while it is day, knowing that the 
night cometh when no man can work. 

I beseech my readers to let the beginning of this year be 
the beginning of a new life. Let them seriously ponder their 
ways, and convinced of the necessity of a change of heart and 
life, let them no longer delay this important work. To-day is 
ours: to-morrow we cannot claim. Let it be a day of pious 
vows, and holy resolutions, as to our conduct during the year. 
God will help you if you call upon him, and strengthen you with 
divine power. Christ's yoke is easy and his burden is light; 
and what I exhort you to attempt is not less your happiness than 
your duty. Begin to-day, and your answer to all your old com- 
panions in sin, when they tempt you, will be, “On new year’s 
day I vowed to the Lord, that, with his help, I would then begin 
to lead a new life; and to this pledge I am determined to ad- 
here.” Let every reader adopt these resolutions: “I resolve 
this day, with the help of the Almighty, to change my course of 
life—to repent of my wicked deeds, and to seek forgiveness of my 
sins —to shun the company of my bad companions, except to re- 
claim them—to abstain from all ardent spirits—to ayoid swear- 
ing, lying, and malicious language—to detest every impurity, 
either in thought, word, or deed—to employ my leisure time in 
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useful pursuits—to be kind to my wife—to watch over and in- 
struct ny children—to do good unto all men—to be diligent in 
my proper business—to pray to the Lord constantly, to read the 
Scriptures, and to attend some place of religious instruction—in 
a word, to live like a rational being, to love religion, and to pre- 
pare for another world.” 


J. L. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE LATE EXTRAORDINARY CASE 
OF BURKING, 


On Monday, the 5th December, John Bishop and Thomas 
Head were executed for the murder of a boy, whose body they after- 
wards sold to the King’s College, fur dissection, The manner in 
which this youth was allured, and all the particulars of this tragical 
event, are detailed in the confession which these unfortunate @men 
made, They both confessed their guilt, detailed the particulars of 
the atrocious deed, and also of the wicked course of life which they 
had led for many years, The following reflections have forced 
themselves upon me, 

1. Sin, like every thing else, has its extremes ; and whilst to 
the virtuous and good, it is abhorrent in every shape, sometimes it 
assumes so offensive a character, as to call for universal execration. 
When it affects the interests of man, and does violence to settled 
feelings, whether religious or superstitious, it meets with no ex- 
tenuation, even from those who possibly may be equally guilty in 
the sight of God, The character and proceedings of Bishop and 
his comrade are certainly of the most hideous cast. ‘I have fol- 
lowed,” says he, “this course of obtaining a livelihood, as a body 
snatcher, for twelve years ; 1 have obtained and sold, I think, from 
500 to 1000 bodies; but I declare, before God, that they were all 
obtained after death, and that, with the above exceptions (three 
cases of murder), | am ignorant of any murder for that or any other 
purpose.”” What a shocking life! What a monster, to ransack 
the abodes of the dead ; to steal away the mortal remains of men, 
women, and children, interred with the tears and sighs of living 
friends ; to sell human flesh for butchery and dissection; and when 
the graves could not yield a supply, even to snatch the unfortunate 
in the street; by false promises, to allure them to the house of 
death ; to murder them in cold blood, and to sack and prepare their 
bodies for the market! And this continued for the course of twelve 
years! Can a parailel to this be found any where in the annals of 
ermne ? 
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2, This dreadful affair is another among a thousand proofs, 
that crime and drunkenness are almost always associated together ; 
and also, that in this country there are thousands of places called 
public houses which deserve no better designation than seminaries 
of vice. During the slaughter and sale of the young boy, which 
eecupied them most of two nights, according to Bishop's own con- 
fession, he, or his associates, visited a number of public houses, at 
all hours of the night, amounting to twenty times, Is it to be 
borne, that in this country, and at this age of society, places, once 
necessary for the accommodation of travellers, should now be con- 
verted into dens of wickedness; and that in this character they 
should be permitted to defile the character and deprave the morals 
of every neighbourhood 2 Is government insensible to the fact that 
good morals will govern a country better than the bayonet or the 
gallows? Or if these nuisances are to be continued, do not our 
spiritual instructors perceive, that the best remedy would be to 
persnade the people never to enter them? If all the enormities and 
wickedness practiced in public houses, during one single Saturday 
night, throughout England, could be publicly exhibited, we should 
have a scene that would horrify the stoutest heart, 

3. 1 cannot omit remarking here, how common it is for con. 
demned characters to declare, previous to execution, as Head did 
on this occasion, “‘ I have made my peace with God,” meaning, as 
I suppose, “‘ My sins are forgiven, I die in peace, and shall go to 
heaven.’ Whether such is really the case, or it is a state of mind 
produced by the religious exercises and constant attendance of the 
clergyman, is not for me to determine. Neither is it for mortal man 
to limit the exercise of that mercy which has heights, and depths, 
and breadths, and lengths unmeasurable ; but still, it may appear 
difficult to many to account for the frequent occurrence of happy 
deaths, preceded by a long life of depravity, and violation both of 
the laws of God and man. We can scarcely conceive that the gal- 
lows should be so often sanctified as to be a passport to glory, 

4. There is another circumstance incidentally noticed in the 
confession, which deserves to be mentioned. Two, if not all the 
three cases of murder committed by these wretches, were upon the 
bodies of outcasts, defenceless persons, without homes, without shel. 


ter, who were found in the streets at untimely hours of the night, 
“I confess,’ says Bishop, “that | and Williams were concerned in 
the murder of a female. We saw her about eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night, sitting on the steps of a door in Shoreditch, near the church ; 
she had a child, four or five years old, on her lap. I asked her 
why she was sitting there. She said, she had no home to go to, 
for her landlord had turned her out. I told her she might go home 
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tity of rum mixed with laudanum, she fell asleep ; we then took her 
cloak off, tied a cord to her feet, carried her to the well in the yard, 
and thrust her into it headlong ; she struggled very little afterwards, 
and the water bubbled a little at the top, We took her out of the 
well, cut her clothes off, put them into the privy, and carried the 
body into the wash house, which we doubled up and put into a hair 
box, which we corded.”’ The other is the case of a boy who was 
found sleeping under the pig boards, in the pig market, at Smith- 
field. He, also, in consequence of his misery became the victim of 
these men, and was enticed and murdered in the same diabolical 
manner as the woman, What do these instances say, but that 
“Night asylums for the houseless poor’? ought to be provided in 

every large town? Mr. Egerton Smith, of Liverpool, has been 

indefatigable in his exertions to establish one in that town, and 

which, I believe, may now be referred to as the best model. The 

expence of providing a bed of clean straw for those unfortunate be- 

ings who happen to be without house or harbour, be they deserving 

or not, cannot be much, and would not only relieve the distressed, 

but be the means of preventing nocturnal depredations. Protection 

ought certainly to be provided fur the destitute from the fangs of 
these midnight monsters. The prophet Isaiah, speaking of an ac. 

ceptable fast, says, ‘‘Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry; 

when thou seest the naked, to cover him ? and that thou bring the 

poor that are cast out to thy house?’ And the Saviour himself, 

referring to the good works of his followers, amongst other things, 

observes, “1 was a stranger, and ye took me in.”’ May both the 

spirit and letter of these passages be acted upon by us all ! 

5. But what are we to say of the medical gentlemen who pur- 
chase these bodies? If one individual has violated the graves of 
from 500 to 1000 persous, to what an extent must this inhuman 
species of robbery have been carried on in this country! But who 
are they that have encouraged and rewarded these horrible deeds ? 
The doctors, The necessity of the case, we are told, justifies the 
deed. What! because a sufficient number of bodies cannot be ob- 
tained, is robbery, in its most odious character, to be practised as 
the only remedy? Would any other person be defended for sup- 
plying his necessities upon the same principle? The daily necessi- 
ties of the poor man are often short of being supplied ; but are they 
to be told to steal, or to employ others to steal, to make up the de- 
ficiency? If the resurrectionists are guilty, and amenable to the 
law for stealing bodies, ought not the receivers of such goods to be 
punished, knowing them to be stolen? tis clear, from the manner 
of hawking bodies from place to place, and from the quantity 
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disposed of by one individual, that the number of purchasers must 
be great indeed, The doctors seem to have no misgiving upon this 
point, and hence the bargain for a “‘subject’’ appears to be made with 
the same indifference as if the seller had committed no crime. The 
sellers must be far fewer in number than the buyers ; and whilst the 
former are scouted by society, and pursued with the rigour of the law, 
I should like to know how many of the latter have been appre- 
hended, convicted, and punished ! 

6. But we are told that the medical profession cannot be kept 
up without a supply of subjects for the dissecting knife. True : 
but ought not this abuse of humane feeling to be indulged in as 
sparingly as possible? Might not, by some useful regulations, 
fewer subjects serve for all the purposes of obtaining anatomical 
knowledge? A limited number are already supplied ; and I think 
the requisite additions might be obtained without either warring 
with the prejudices of the people, or marking out the forlorn poor 
for this purpose. Legislative authority, of course, will be requisite 
to effect this. Poverty is no crime; and the man who dies ina 
hospital or a workhouse is as deserving of being protected by the 
living as the first nobleman of the land. But the case is different 
with criminals, If a man violate the law by which the peace and 
security of society are maintained, he forfeits his claim, according to 
the nature of his offence, to his place or privileges in society,—is 
imprisoned, transported, or hanged, as the case may be, Now, let 
delivery over to the surgeon after death be considered either as a 
punishment in itself, or as the aggravation of a punishment, and let 
it be applied to other crimes as well as murder, and I conceive there 
will be little or no difficulty in procuring a supply of as many sub- 
jects as might be deemed necessary, If a substitute be wanted for 
the punishment of death in those cases, respecting which there has 
long been a marked dissatisfaction in the country, is not this the 
likeliest ? Might not the transports, whose offences have been 
great, and who are not sent beyond the seas, be sentenced to this 
fate after death ? Society has a right to claim the bodies of those whose 
liberty has been forfeited by crime ; and as whipping is adopted to 
aggravate the punishment of temporary imprisonment, so might 
dissection be added to many cases of life confinement, 1 am not 
sure that the terror of this infliction would not be equal to hanging ; 
and if the use of the gallows could be dispensed with altogether, 
very few, I think, would object to the change. I could concede 
the free use of the body after death for the purposes of science, but 
the violent taking away of life is revolting to my feelings. The 
terrors of the knife, 1 believe, would operate with some, upon whom 
the terrors of hed/ seem to lave no effect. However, beyond the 
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pale of aggravated crime | would not suffer the right of dissect- 
ing to approach; and would protest, with the country, against the 
liberty of touching a single hair of any poor man who happened to 
die without friends, If medical gentlemen, or other high minded 
individuals, will bequeath their own bodies for dissection, and their 
surviving friends could be induced to give them up, the difficulty 
would be met: but with all our philosophy, 1 fear we are far short 
of being prepared for this. J.L. 
P.S. Since writing the above, I notice, from a morning pa- 
per, that the Burking system is supposed to be incorporated with 
some of the establishments of ill fame. A young gentleman (for 
all rakes are gentlemen) who had been at the theatre, was allured 
by a splendidly dressed female to one of these brothels, and had 
well nigh lost his life. He was introduced into an elegantly fur- 
nished room, and having taken some liquor, which appears to have 
been prepared for the purpose, he went to bed and fell into a state 
of stupor. After some time, he perceived a man creeping from 
under the bed. The ruffian, after collecting his clothes, seized 
him by the feet, intending to drag him out of bed. A trap door 
was wide open at the bed feet, through which the unfortunate vic- 
tim would have been precipitated through another trap door into 
a deep dark cellar. Fortunately he made a desperate resistance, 
and effected his escape into the street. He alarmed some of the 
police, who went in with him to examine the house, but the inmates 
were all fled, This was a narrow escape; and who knows how 
many dissipated characters have thus been taken from the midst 
of revelling and pleasure to the melancholy fate intended for this 
young man? Will not this operate as a warning upon those who 
pollute their characters, lose their money, injure their health, and 
distress their friends, by frequenting these sinks of iniquity? It 
is distressing to know that many young men do this, but it is still 
more so to be told that persons of mature age, some even with 
grey hairs, and some in high official stations in society, pur- 
sue this filthy and abominable course of life. If they should 
escape the deadly poison and weapons of the Burkers, let them be 
assured that instruments of destruction, not less terrible, hang 
immediately over their heads. How true is it, as Solomon says, 
speaking or the successful allurements of a strange woman upou 
a wanderer in the street, that “ He goeth after her as an ox to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks, till a dart 
strike through his liver ; as a bird hasteth to the snare, and know- 
eth not that it is for his life. For she hath cast down many 
wounded ; yea, many strong men have been slain by her. Her 
house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death !” 
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COURT OF COMMON SENSE! 

Many efforts have been made to establish a court of this de- 
scription, but its projected character being so much at variance 
with the interests and habits of numerous individuals, it met with 
violent opposition, Its necessity and utility, however, has stilt 
been kept in view, though in the face of much clamotr, it is 
now regularly established, and The Moral Reformer is to be ho- 
noured with the privilege of publishing its proceedings. It holds 
its sittings on a Friday (ad/ Fridays in the year, except Christmas 
Day, being by the calendar appointed fasts, it is supposed under 
this regimen the minds of the attendants will assume a more re- 
flective turn.) On the last court day, numerous casés were gorie 
through, but the one which excited the most interest wus that 
of an action against the Reverend Rector Seize-al/, by ninety 
individuals belonging to an extensive parish culled Armegeddon, 
He was charged, in several counts, with taking away, contrary 
to the consent, and in opposition to the remonstrances of the 
owners, and under false pretences, 1500 sheaves of wheat, 600 
hattocks of oats, and a large quantity of beans and vetches. A. 
Goodwill, Esq. was chairman on this trial, Mr. Agitator was coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Arch-corraptionist for the defendant. 
The speeches on each side displayed much ingenuity, and Lam 
sorry that the trial coming on so near the end of the month leaves 
me no chance of reporting them. One thing, however, was very 
apparent—the great advantage which truth has over falsehood, 
sound reasoning over sophistry, and honest designs over a wish to 
palliate or justify villany, The facts of the case were all laid be- 
fore the jury, and various witnesses called to swear to their truth, 
The learned assessor, in summing up the evidence before the court, 
remarked nearly as follows : ‘Gentlemen of the jury, this being the 
first case of action fur recovering compensation fot property taken 
under the obsolete principles of tithing, and one similar to which 
| have no doubt you will have many before you, it may not be 
improper for me to assist you, by a few observations, in coming toa 
right deeision, You will bear in mind that this isa CouRT OF com- 
MON SENSE, and that this is the principle by which you are to be 
guided in this important case, The evidence and the defence, 
therefore, in all probability, will have a very different impression 
on your minds than if you were the proctors in an ecclesiastical 
court. The facts of the taking away, &c, are clearly proved, and 
no attempt has been made to deny them; the simple point, there- 
fore for your consideration is, whether the reasons assigned by the 
counsel for the Reverend defendant (who, 1 ought to mention, has 


been detained without fee or reward,) are such as, in the judgment 
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of men of common sense, are sufficient to justify the deeds. You 
will give the defendant the full benetit of the forms aad customs 
of antiquity, provided no principle appears to have been acted upon 
contrary to justice, social peace, aud true religion.” The learned 
chairman further remarked, in allusion to the defence, ** There are 
two particulars which ought to be fully aud impartially considered 
by the jury: the first, is the completely changed arrangements in 
society ; and the secoud, the convection which ought always to exist 
betwixt services performed and all cluims for remuneration Both 
these consideratious are material iu the present case. Many centuries 


ago, when the people were all of ove religion, it was customery for 


them to give up, voluntarily, a portion of their produce for the main- 
tenance of their religious teachers. The people gave cora and 
other things in kind, because in the absence of a circulating me- 
dium such as we have now, it was usual to make their payments 
in this way, The country being comparatively uncultivated, the 
tenth of the produce of certain lands was uveither immoderate, nor, 
in most instances beyond the extent of the esteem and affection which 
the people had for their teachers. The difference in value is now 
immense ; the face of the whole country is now covered with cora, 
and other agricultural products ; and | view it as decidedly unjust, 
under these changes, if there were no other objections, for any 
man still to continue to demand a tenth. Supposing the growth 
of corn had diminished in the same rutiv as it bas increased, would 
the clergy still have been coutent with a tithe? Their conduct 
tells differeutly.* To enable you to judge of the change in the va- 





* After the 37th Henry VIII. the clergy in the city were maintained by 
a certain pound-rate levied on the rental of buildings in their respective pa- 
rishes, This practice continued till the great fire laid the major part of the 
city in ashes, burnmmg down or damaging eighty-five parish churches. After 
this catastrophe, the legis!ature enacted that some of the parishes destroyed 
should be united; that only fifty-one churches should be rebuilt; and that 
the ministers of those churches should, in lieu of their former allowance, re- 
ceive certain fixed sums, levied by an equal pound-rate on the houses. This 
was the ged and o3d Charles IL. termed the Fire-4ct. The clergy subject to 
the provisions of this act were perfectly satisfied, till the effects of the fire 
began to disappear, the rents of the houses to rise, and the city te get rich 
again. Then it was our reverend gentlemen became discontented : they saw, 
with grudging eyes, the increasing wealth of the capital, of which their fixed 
stipends would not allow them to participate; they talked unceasingly of 
their former pound-rate, of their “ancient rights,” and at length determined, 
in good earnest, to apply to parliament. 

This was in 1804, and, in consequence, parliament made valuable addi. 
tions to their salaries ; the lowest incomes were raised to Quel. a-year, and 
many of the larger varishcs, nearly, if not quite, to Gvol, a-year, exclusive of 
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lue of livings, I give you the following as a specimen. * The an- 
nual value of the Rectory of Alresford, in the King’s book, ts only 
£8; the extent of the parish is 1400 acres ; yet the composition paid 
for tithes by the parishioners amounts to £300 per annum, bemy an 
increase of thirty-seven times the original sum.” Unless it can be 
shewn that the value of the services have also increased in propor- 
tion, I fear the inquiry will prove unfavourable to the defendant, 
The clergy formerly from these revenues maintained the poor ; 
iow supposing that the same was still the case, and that their 
number had increased thirty-seven fold, would not the clergy, think 


you, have long sinee called for av equitable adjustment? The 





surplice-fees and other valuable emoluments. Such augmentation, to all rea- 
sonable men, appeared quite sufficient : not so to the clergy. In 1817 they 
applied for a further augmentation. This application was refused. In 1818 
they came forward a third time, with their famous petition of the 4th Feb- 
ruary, filled with grievous lamentations about the loss of their “ ancient 
rights.” The bubble now burst. Parliament, disgusted with the rapacity of 
these “ sturdy beggars,” determined to refer their petition to a committee. It 
was soon discovered their “ancient rights” had no foundation; that they 
never were entitled to 2s. gd‘ on the rental, or any part of it; that with the 
37th Henry VIII. which they bad foisted into their petition, they had nothing 
to do, except it were to exhibit the craving and rapacious spirit which ac- 
tuated them. 

Various other disclosures were made. Of the thirty-five poor clergymen 
who had signed the petition, none of them, on an average, was receiving less 
than 5001. a-year, Twenty-five out of the number were pluralists, and not a 
few of them the fattest pluralists of the profession. Some of the incumbents 
received annually 1Qvo0l., 15v0l., and even Quovl., while they did not pay their 
curates more than 6ul., Zul, or 8ol. a-year  Justead of residing in the par- 
sonage house, among the parishioners, the parsonage houses of many were let 
to the merchants and manufacturers for counting-houses and warehuouses, for 
which they received exorbitant rents of 200! or gol. a-year. Some of them 
were archdeacons, royal chaplains, or honourable and very reverend deans ; 
some canons at St. Paul’s, some were precentors, prebendaries, and held other 
dignified situations in cathedral and collegiate churches, Had they not been 
the most unreasonable and rapacious men breathing, there is little doubt but 
they would have considered the emoluments arising from their numerous pre- 
ferments sufficient. But the wealth of India would not satisfy the cravings 
of this profession. Some of them were mean enough to lay in wait for the 
members going to the House while their petition was pending, and bescech 
them to support their claims for an increase in their stipends. It reminds us 
of the monks of St. Swithin’s. These gluttons had thirteen dishes a day. 
Hume relates that they threw themselves prostrate in the mire before Henry I. 
and, with doleful lamentations, complaine 1 that the Bishop of Winchester had 
cut off three dishes a day. “ How many has he left?” said the King. “ Ten,’ 
replied the disconsolate monks. “TJ myself,” said Henry, “hove oaly thrers 


and I enjuin the Bishop to reduce you to the same number””’—Black Book. 
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majority of the people are now unfavourable to that form of reli- 
gion to which the tithes are appended ; they are also active and 
liberal in extending religious instruction according to their own 
forms ; and it is certainly a great hardship for the farmer to see 
his corn carted out of his field to support a religion which he dis- 
approves, or rather to support a lordly Rector, whose surplice is 
too often a cloak for his avarice. Upon the whole, Gentlemen, 
you will perceive, that though the practice of taking away grain in 
the shape of tithe may trace a connection with the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful, just as the present Pope can be traced to 
Simon Peter; yet the identity in one case is about as striking 
as in the other. Common sense approves of the principles acted 
upon in olden times, when the remuneration to the clergy was 
voluntary, consistent, moderate, yet sufficiently liberal, and was 
attended with satisfaction to both parties; but I must caution you 
against sanctioning the avaricious continuance of the forms, to 
the abandonment of the princip/es from which they sprang. Eccle- 
siastical matters are often enveloped in the mazes of uncertainty : 
but the second particular which I named will, I conceive, assist you 
in forming a correct judgment, These valuable gifts were origi- 
nally bestowed in consideration of services performed: this connec- 
tion of labour, and proportioned remuneration, is lost sight of. On 
the one hand, there is little, in many instances, no service at all, or 
if any, of a kind much different and much less acceptable to the 
people than that which they once felt a pleasure in paying for : 
on the other hand, the remuneration, by a change in the cireum- 
stances of the country unforeseen by the original donors, has in- 
creased beyond calculation, and has become a grievous burden 
upon the landed iaterest ; aud to enable the agriculturist to bear 





it, protecting laws have been passed, so that in fact the corn taken 
from the farmer’s field is virtually taken from the poor man’s ta- 
ble. But without entering further into the general question, you 
learn from one of the witnesses that this gentleman performs next 
to no duty, that he has three livings, (three /ivings, though there 
will but be one dying—but that, of course, is out of the question,) 
and that he comes down but once a year, or so, to the parish whence 
this action proceeds, His predecessor collected about £300 a-year: 
he has now raised the price of souls ia this parish to £1500, He 
keeps his carriage, has seven servants, and lives in the full style of 
a follower of him who had not where to lay his head! The church 
work is done by two curates, to whom (exclusive of fees, and the 
proceeds of a smull estate, for which one of them rattles over the 
prayers six times a week, sometimes to no larger an attendauce than 
‘dearly beloved John’) he pays about £150. Now, Gentlemen of 
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the jury, if it be your impression that such was the duty contemplat . 
ed by our forefathers, when they voluntarily gave to their confessors 
and spiritual guides a tenth of their produce, and that the famous 
doxology, ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be,’ 
can safely be applied to tithing,—without taking into the account 
the complete revolution of every circumstance connected with it,— 
I say, if such be your views, you will find a verdict for the defend- 
ant: but if, in the exercise of common Sense, you conceive a fair 
case has been made out; that this practice of taking away corn is 
unreasonable, vexatious, and coutrary to all approved precedent ; 
that no duty has been performed to merit any such claim; and 
that the charges in the indictment have been fully maintained,— 
your verdict will be for the plaintiffs; to whom you will award 
such damages as may be proper. You will not fail, however, to 
consider, in favour of the defendant, that such practices are ex- 
ceedingly common, and that, at the expence of common sense, the 
law has been constructed to favour them; and that this conside- 
ration ought to weigh considerably iu mitigation of damages.” 

The jury retired, and after considerable debate, they returned 
a verdict for the plaintifis, with a farthing damages, In explana- 
tion they said, though the plaintiffs had sustained great losses, yet 
they were not so much disposed to criminate the Rector as the law 
by which the Rector professed to be guided. And they were 
hopeful, before any more cases of a similar character came before 
them, the change in the tithing system, intimated in his Majesty’s 
most gracious speech, would be carried into effect.—The decision 
was anxiously looked for at Chester, and as a mark of liberality it 
is to be published in all churches and chapels in the diocese, for 
three successive Sundays.—The court was then adjourned. 





Ace or Crue.tty.—We have heard of the age of reason and 
various other sorts of ages, but if any distinct appellation is due to 
the present, it is the age of cruelty. Without collecting the num- 
berless instances which come before us, I would mention the cruel- 
ties practised upon coach horses, The increased speed, the oppo- 
sition of parties, the poverty of some of the proprietors, and the 
unfeeling character of coachmen, all contribute to this, The horse 
is a noble animal, and well worthy the protection of its owner; 
but some men use them as if the Creator had never endowed them 
with the sense of feeling, At the risk of life and limb the Jehus 
of the day may be seen, almost on every road, flogging and abus- 
ing these poor animals. It is often pursued as a sport, and many 
of the passengers seem to take no pleasure in enytldeg so much as 


the galloping of the horses beneath the cruel strokes of the whip, 
Some stages are supplied with inferior cattle, aged, ran down, and 
so weak that they can scarcely stand ; and yet they are driven, 
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gasping for breath, and in order to keep time, are used with pro- 
portioned severity. And towards such horses, | have ofieu ob. 
served, the crnelties of the coachman are often imituted by the 
ostlers. The other day, being on a journey, | happened to have 
the box seat ; at Horwich, | observed, they reined up a very infe- 
rior set of horses, Without any ceremony, a whip, with a short, 
heavy lash, was put into my hands by the horse keeper, «* What 
is this for?” said I, ** For the left hand driver,” was the reply. 
“Nav, nay; you are not going to get me to flog the horses; I 
shall be no party to the cruelty of coachmen.” The driver took 
both the whips, and though the poor gals seemed fitter for the tan- 
yard than to travel at the rate of ten miles an hour, they were 
kept on the gallop beneath the terror of the whip. 
SuortentnG Facrory Hours,—Perhaps it is not known to 
some of our legislators, that though they have abridged, in some 
small degree, the hours of labour in factories, they have not, in pro- 
portion, reduced the Jabour of the workmen, I believe | am cor- 
rect in saying, the shorter the hours the harder the work ; and it is 
a well known fact, that the mills turn off now a greater quantity 
than when the hours were longer, Improved machinery is oue 
cause, doubtless; but 1 am informed by the workmen, that in con- 
sequence of un increase of speed, their labour is much harder, and 
they are obliged to follow with greater intensity. In some depart- 
ments bounties are given to those who can do the most work, 
and persons who are not able to reach the quantity are often obliged 
to leave their employment. Indeed, in dandy shops, power 
loom, and spinning factories, the people seem to work like horses; 
which, considering the confinement, the temperature of the rooms, 
and the long hours, sufficiently accounts for the enfeebled bodies 
and premature deaths of a great portion of this class, This is all 
attributed to the competition in the trade, and whether it is in the 
power of those who wish better to their workmen to compel others 
to adopt more humane regulations, it is not for me to determine. 
I doubt the remedy will not be found in statute law: it must either 
spring from a law of moral and generous feeling towards the men, 
by a large majority of the masters, or from a greater scarcity of 
hands, which would enable the labourer to defend himself. At 
the present price of labour, compared with the necessaries of life, a 
man is obliged to do too much work by about one-third ; and 
hence the want of employment, and the glut of labour in the mar- 
ket; and hence, also, the sovereign control which an employer has 
over those he employs. 1 remember the time when fifteen mile 
stages were not uncommon for coach horses ; now they are reduced 
perhaps one-half; but has that reduction in any degree bettered 
their condition ? And | am satistied, that though a twelfth part 
is taken from the time of the spinner, a twellth part is not taken 
from his labour. 

Cuovtera.—The necessity of divine chastisement was never 
more obvious than in the effects which the fear of this epidemic has 
produced The long neglected duties of the clergy, in visitiug the 
poor, and the imperfectly performed superintendence of the ma- 
gistracy and police, have been resumed alinost iu every town, and, 
no doubt, will be productive of incalculable good. it is a mark 
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of the goodness of God, if we are insensible to his mercies, to teach 
us by sending his judgments abroad in the earth, Would that the 
fear of the cholera may close the door of every dram shop! It was 
remarked at the late auuiversary of the Manchester Temperance 
Society, that a great majority of those who had died at Sunderland 
were persous ine clined to be inte mperate, The hope of affording 
relief is by exciting the constitution ; but that of the drunkard 
like the bow always bent, loses its elasticity. Drunkards do not 
live out half their days; and while hard drinking remains, added 
to the terrible visitation of such a scourge as the cholera, surely 
Mr. Malthus will be content, 

Preston CrotruinG Crarity.—From the report of this 
unobtrusive charity, 1 deeply regret to tind, thet, dirmyg the last 
year, the committee's means of usefuiness have been considerably 
abridged, It is a charity which | have always admired ; it breathes 
the spirit of genuine Christianity ; and is exceeded by none in the 
good which it does, considering its means, | sincerely hope that 
the funds will be replenished, and that through the relief afforded 
in the face of an inclement season, the heart of many a poor crea- 
ture will be made to sing for joy. The managers of this charity, 
like those of the Samaritan Society, are real benefactors to man- 
kind, and whilst they are labouring im secret, their reward is im 
heaven,—The distribution of the balance of the late charitable 
fund in chaff, bed ticks, and Bolton sheets, will more than make 
up for the diminution of this charity’s funds. There is, just 
now, in certain quarters, an unusual hostility against doing any- 
thing for the poor; and Jar afraid political feeling is allowed too 
much to prevail. If there be any party which has to set itself 
right with the people, it is that which by every species of extrava- 
gance 1 church and state, and by aristocratical corn laws, has long 
been impoverishing the working classes. After supporting a sys- 
tem, the visible effects of which are poverty and crime, \et vot 
these gentlemen turu round upon their victims, and say, you are 
not deserving our notice, At any rate, before they pronounce an 
opivion, let them examine the facts, 

Mecuante Institutes tv. Cuurcn Esrasrisaments.—It 
has often been asserted that the tendency of mechanic institutes is 
to upset the established church, aad as often asserted by their ad- 
vocates that they have no suck teudency. ‘This denial | cousider a 
very disingenuous attempt to meet a difficulty. The charge is 
well founded, aud accords with this ebvious truth, that whatever 
insutution diffuses correct views and rational information is oppos- 
ing the church, aud sapping its foundation, But though the 
ditiusion of kuowledge ts silently working the extinction of every 
superstitions aud oppressive system, it will always be found a 
friendly auxiliary of biblical religion and rational piety. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS,—I feel called upon to no- 
tice the propiety of the charge made for advertisements by different 
publications betug uoticed ou the works themselves, so that per- 
sous at a distance might kuow the amouut, aud uot be disappointed 
when the bill comes iu. lu conmmencing this work, | advertised it 
iD various Lewspapers and other periodicals ; and though there was 
sone little variation in the leagth of the advertisements, when the 
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bills came in, I found the charges to vary from 7s. 6d. to £3. On 
several of the magazines the charge for advertisements is explicitly 
stated, according to the number of lines, &c. Why is this not the 
case with newspapers aud all the periodicals? In answer to a com- 
plaint that I made, | am told that six guineas a page is charged for 
advertising on some octavo periodicals. 

Law Dispensary.—Ina Liverpool! paper I lately noticed the 
wish of some well meaning individuals to establish an institution 
for dispensing gratuitous law. We have already dispensaries for 
physic, and by the system of * free seats,” we may be said to be 
approaching to a system of dispensing a free gospel to the poor ; 
and to keep up with this march of gratuitous services, the /awyers 
are certainly in arrears. This free dispensation has, however, to be 
made up by a greater charge upon those who are able to pay, and 
this, like many other evils connected with the ‘ unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth,” is most degrading to those who ought, and wish, 
to be independent. We have not oaly paris! paupers in immense 
numbers, who drag out a wiserable existence upon the crumbs of 
the overseer, but we are also getting physic paupers, education 
paupers, gospel paupers, and next (if this scheme be adopted) law 
paupers, The three professions are intended as separate meaus to 
counteract the evils which afflict society : ome engages the disor- 
ders of the bodily frame ; another the external disorders of society, 
as regulated by the law ; the third, the moral and religious aber- 
rations of mankind, as rational and accountable creatures: and it 
is a matter of curiosity to note what proportion these ‘ doctors” 
bear to each other, and how their several efforts may seem to clash 
or harmonise, We have, I believe, in Preston, to a population of 
80,000, among the regu/ars (for there are what are called quacks 
in all the professions,) abont 15 of the medical, 20 of the clerical, 
and 82 of the legal profession. As matters are managed now, 
there seems to be 00 jealousy among the professions; the clergy- 
man is sufficiently lax in his duty to leave plenty of employment 
for the other two, It is the neglect of the religious tutor that sends 
so many to the attorney, and not a few in addition to the care of 
the physician, If a minister loved his people, aud was loved by 
them, dwelling in their midst, supported by their liberality, aud 
was always sowing the seeds of peace and unity, and teaching them 
industry, temperance, and every Christian virtue, the people would 
seldom want the physician, and much seldomer the lawyer. It is 
clearly in the power of the parsons (if they were of the right sort) 
materially to injure the other profes-ions, and therefore the gentle- 
men interested ought never to pray for church reform. 

Tue Greatest Prurarist.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
like many other sagacious reformers, has got an act passed to limit 
the evils of pluralism. Whether this proceed from zeal, or is an 
offering to the spirit of the times, it is certainly not dictated by au 
enlightened judgment. He begins at the wrong end; instead of 
curtailing the limits of the clergyimen’s sphere of operations, he 
should have urged them ou to the diligent performance of every 
duty. Instead of gibbeting thein by allowing all the fat livings to 
remain within av arin’s length of their reach, yet not suffering them 
to touch, he should have removed the temptation by an appropria- 
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tion of the church property as originally intended ; and thus he 
would have taught the clergy, that however many fields and ponds 
the cure wight include, they are not to be allured by either loaves 
or fishes. In opposition to a'l this outery against pluralities, | beg 
to say, that Paul was the greatest pluralist that ever lived. Some 
of the Euglish clergy have had eleven churches; but if the serip- 
tures be true, Paul had “the care of Auw the churches;"’ and yet 
he had neither tithes, dues, fees, pew rents, vor class money! And 
hence it is not about the work that the Archbishop should have 
meddled, but that which is much more acceptable to the clergy, 
the fat and the skin! Paul, when he was making some stay at 4 
place, frequently wrought with his own hands, especially where 
the least suspicion might be attached to his motives; and when he 
did receive any thing, it was as a voluntary gift. Voluntary, | say, 
and the minister that cannot depend upon this for his support, and 
especially in a Christian country, had better ask himself the reasou 
why?) If we had a few “night and day” labourers like Paul, the 
only danger would be, that the people would over respect them, 
and be likely, by their flattery and kindness, to render them high 
minded. From my own observations, I believe, for a really good, 
zealous, disinterested winistry, the people would almost be ready 
to nake any sacrifices for their support, Hail! happy day, when 
religion shall be stripped of all its worldly endowments and com. 
pulsatory payments, and the ministers left, in the love of doing 
good from heavenly motives, to be supported by the voluntury 
contributions of the people ! 

Curistentnes, Buryines, &c.—*“* Now, John, I wonder how 
yeu can for shame come here for relief,” said a stern overseer to an 
applicant the other day; ‘you are a down right drunken charac- 
ter.” ‘Tam sure | am not,” replied the pauper, “1 can’t get it 
to drink ; there’s nobody ever seed me spend a halfpenny.” But 
you were seen drunk on Sunday last.” * Well, | was at a ker. 
sening of our Tum’s child; | got about three glasses, but it cost 
me nought; and a very little takes hold of me.” ‘ No such ex- 
cuses; we shall give you nothing; vou may go your way.” I 
mention this to remark upon the demoralizing practice of drinking 
at what are called christening stirs.” Is it by copious libations 
of intoxicating liquor that the * regeneration” of the young Chris- 
tian is to be celebrated?” Exxcesses, still greater, if possible, 
attend the performance of our last duties to the mortal remains of 
our species, For two hoars previous to the removal of the corpse, 
the attendants sit drinking and smoking, and, frequeutly, after they 
return from the church they renew their potations, It is a scandal, 
that barrels of ale should be fetched to drown the impressigns of 
so solemo a season, The minister who officiates at both these ser- 
vices mnight very fitly expostulate with them upon the evil, At 
funerals, the first salutation is a tankard of good spiced ale, and 
afterwards cold and hot are constantly carried round the room, 
We have often heard of the ‘iaventions of the devil,” and if this 
is not one, | know not what is, I have had several funerals in my 
own house, at which | have always been foolish enough to allow 
the old custom to be copied ; but at the next which may occur, 
‘and in a family of twelve in number, humanly speaking, we may 
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always be looking for sucli an event,) I mean to adopt a thorough 
reform. 

Fatat Coacu Accipext.—The accident which occurred 
near Derby, by the Peveril of the Peak couch coming in contact 
with Pickford’s van, by which the driver was killed upon the spot, 
reminds us of the culpable conduct of cart aud wegyon drivers 
alwost on every road. Here the driver, it is said, had stopped to 
drink at a public house, vod the horses had started themselves, 
On a Monday evening, returving from Boltoo, we scarcely pass a 
public house betwixt bere and Chorley, at the doors of which 
carts and wagyous are not standing, whilst the drivers are drinking 
inside. All the bleachers’ carts come ov that day, aud we fre- 
quently pass them with the greatest danger, while the drivers are 
drinking in the houses, or drunken on the top of the loaded carts, 
I] wish their employers would try to teach them a betier lesson, 
either by one means or anotlier. 

ApoptTion.—The frequent ase of this term in the New Tes- 
tameut shews an allusion to a laudable custom now almost grown 
into disuse, but which, considering the circumstances of society, 
was never more desirable that at present. What | allude to ts the 
practice of the wealthy, and others, especially those who have uo 
children of their own, adopting mto their own families orphaus and 
the children of the poor. What numbers are cast upon the pa- 
rishes, and brought up in the workhouse, who might have com- 
fortable homes, and become the means of cheering the lonely 
fire sides of those who are childless. All our charity now flows 
through societies aud committees: formerly it was more the act of 
individuals, aud was more extensive and sincere. The various 
endowments in the country shew that was the case. 

Rerorm Bit1,.—This teaser to the party which has long mis- 
ruled the couutry muy not equal the wishes of those who can 
understand that the poor have rights as well as the rich; but the 
Opposition it receives from: the aristocratic side makes it clear that 
it is a measure intended for the real good of the country : and as 
far as we can expect frou the mere operation of laws, | entertain 
no doubt but it will be the beginning of a political regeneration, 
But let it never be lost sight of, that in every town we have socie- 
ties and institutions with the best arrangements, with a perfectly 
organized machinery, almost standing still, and producing no re- 
sults, arising entirely from a want of well qualified living agents, 
This is the ground of my fears, even should the reform bill pass. 
We have wany that will be proud of au M, P. appeuded to their 
bumes ; but, alas! how few moral, honest, industrious, upright 
men are to be found, who will siucerely sacrifice their time, labour, 
and influence, simply for the prosperity and happiness of the na- 
tion! I wish | may be mistaken in my anticipations, 

Prompt PaymMent.,—The return of the new year is a busy 
season for delivering tradesmen’s accounts, It is a tune of fear, 
care, anxiety, and disappoimtinent, If ou the tirst of February 
were toask how their Christinas accounts had come in, | will an- 
sewer forit, 99 out of 100 of them would be complamants. ‘The fact 
is, every year seems to be worse iv this respect than the preceding 
one. This arises from over trading, from a contracted circulation, 
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and from a want of principle. Deferring payments, and making 
false excuses, are now so common, that little or no remorse of con- 
science seems to be felt. ‘lo keep other peoples’ money in our 
ossession after it is fairly due, is one approach towards robbery, 
every man, therefore, be resolved to pay to the utmost, and 
espe cially those who have it in their possession, and it will be like 
adding millions to the circulation, T hrough the want of prompt- 
ness on the part of one bloated, C hristmar-keeping gentleman, 
whose constant answer is, * call again,” hundreds who are waiting 
one of another, are kept in painful suspense. There are some 


words I neither like to see vor hear: the term “arrears” 1s one of 


them. 

TEMPERANCE, AND Temperance Societtes.—Being just 
returned from Manchester (Dec, 23) it is with no small pleasure I 
remark, that though druankeaness sull rages in this populous town, 
a successful resistauce is being made, and that prospects for con- 
quest are brightening every day. The anniversary of the Tempe- 
rance Society was one of the most gratifying meetings that was 
ever held in Manchester, About 3000 persons have joined it, and 
branch associations are rising up tw every surroundiug village. 
The object is made a matter of discussion almost in every party, 
aud [ had many opportuuities of observing that the principles are 
approved aud acted upon by great numbers who do not formally 
add their names to the lists of inembers, Many tables within the 
limited circle of my own agquaintance, which used to flash in the 
evenings with the decanters, are relieved from the disgrace of pre. 
senting poison to their guests; and with reflecting people it begins 
to appear clear, that the apothecary’s shop is the. ouly appropriate 
place for ardent spirits. | attended a temperance meeting in 
Angel Meadow (the most profligate part of the town,) aud was 
much pleased to see the spirit, and to hear the seusible and hearty 
declaratious of the temperance disciples, Amongst other move- 
ments | may name that the boroughreeve aad constables have 
placarded the walls, requesting ail shopkeepers to abandon the 
practice of giving spirits to their customers at Christmas, aud to 
pubstitute other presents iu their stead. This temperance concern, 
like the reform bill, is more * efficieut’’ than most people ever ex- 
pected ; and like it, also, it has three classes of enemies, the publi- 
cans (boroughmongers,) the spirit merchants (the borough patrous,) 
and, with few e xceptious, the ministers of religion (the bishops.) 
W ith the exception of two or three clergymen of the Charch of 
England, and one superaunuated dissenting preacher, of whom 
Preston was once proud, | was told that none of the ministers of 
religion, out of the vast number in Manchester, Lave joimed the 
Society. 

Curistmas Day.—I spent this afternoon, as I often do the 
Sunday afternoon, in going up aud down in the back parts of the 
town ; and I declare, I never was more disyusted with the preva. 
lency of drunkenness and vice. The contents of overloaded 
stomachs were visible in the streets, the jerry shops aud public 
houses were thronged, and at half-past three, | actually met a man 
trucking a barrel of beer'ou the parapet to aa place in New Pres- 
tou. Ou! the besetting sin of my unhappy couutry ! J.L, 
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Communications. 








To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 

Mr. Eviror, 

THERE are few men who wil! deny the necessity of a moval 
reform. Almost every one can recollect some circumstances connected with 
his own personal experience, which prove the deplorable want of moral prin- 
ciple amongst our population. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
many schemes for effecting a mora! reformation have been broached, some 
calculated to do temporary or local good, but more possessing ouly an appear- 
ance of theoretical utility. 1 am glad to see you disregard these partial aud 
unavailing remedies, and propose a radical cure, which will penetrate to the 
root of the evil. Such a cure you find in the principles of Christiauity,—that 
is, in the application of these principles to the hearts of men: for im order to 
remove a disorder, a real remedy must be made use of ‘To effect this, the 
clergy must be incited to turn aside from the beaten track, where their libours 
have failed in effecting a general reformation, and exert themselves in some 
other way. They must not be content with attempting to retorm only those 
who attend religious worship: the great mass, which most needs changing, 
because most corrupt, is not there to be found. They must follow ihe exam- 
ple of a worthy member of their body, now labouring in an adjacent town, who 
finding the drunkard, the fornicator, and the blosphemer would not come to 
him to be told of their evil ways, and to be made to ticmble while he reasoned 
of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” determined tw seck 
them in their own haunts, This servant of him who went about doing good 
frequently preaches in the streets inhabited by the poorer classes, when pro- 
bably many hear Christian reproof and exhortation who never enter a church 
orchapel. Ona five summer Sunday, be bas a tent erected on a much fre- 
quented spot, by which method he induces many strolling parties to stop, and 
give him a hearing. At the conclusion of his address, he iny ites them to at- 
tend his place of worship, and also intimates that his friends are ready to re- 
ceive the names of any children whose parents may be desirous of their attend- 
ing the Sun ‘ay school, This man of God is also a diligent visitor of the poor, 
blessing their humble homes with bis presence, bestowing his instruction and 
advice, and leaving for their perusal tracts end other small, useful books. 
This is the way ia which Jesus and his apostles laboured, and cannot fail to 
do much good. Aud | respectfully uree the example upon the clergy of our 
town, amongst whom | know there are many who earnestly wish to rescue 
their fellow men from wickedness and misery, and make them good and happy. 

So far, Mr. Editor, | think I agree with you respecting the best mode of 
effecting a moral reform, But there are a few things which | cannot receive, 
though they come recommended by the Mora! Reformer. 

I cannot think that uneducated men would coustitute a more efficient 
ministry than men who possess the advantages of education. The argument 
drawn from the qualifications of the prunitive teache:s is not apposite; be- 
cause, though the apostles, or some of them, might be uneducated men, yet 
they possessed other qualifications for their office, which our clergy do not 
possess, and cannot acquire. The first teachers of Christianity were guided 
into “all truth” by a supernatural instructor, and had the powcr of working 
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miracles to convince the gainsayer.* ‘The clergy of our day must acquire the 
knowledge suitable to their o®ce by a systematic course of instruction, that, 
iv the absence of the more direct and overpowering species of evidence, they 
may, by the assistance of learning, be enabled to demonstrate the divine origin 
of the religion they teach. Besides, it is plain that the amazing success of 
the apostles’ preaching was not owing to their being unlearned men, or their 
not receiving money from their hearers; because there are, in our days un- 
learned men, honest and zealous, who labour through six days of the week, 
and preach the gospel on the sewenth, yet we never hear of “ thousands being 
pricked to the heart,” and induced to cry out “ men and brethren, what must 
we do to be saved?” On the contrary, when our uneducated preachers suc- 
ceed in drawing fallowers after them, it is generally in consequence of some 
perverted, often ridieulors, views which they broach: and this evil would be 
much more extensive, if not checked by the influence which the writings aud 
discourses of the educated clergy bave upon their opinions. The nearest re- 
semblance to apostolic success is to be found in the results of the labours of 
Westley and his coadjutors, who were learned men, It is when talent and 
education combine with honest religious zeal, that we have a teacher of the 
right sort. 

When the apostles succeeded in making a number of converts, we inva- 
riably find them forming a Christian community, habitually assembling in 
some certain place fur the purpose of social worship, Now, it is hard to be- 
lieve they had no fixed form or method of worship. If they had not, their 
ingenuity must have been gréat to devise so much variety. We know the 
value of method and established forms in the every day occurrences of life, 
and why, then, should you wish us tu forego these advantages in the worship 
of our God? If our ministers were faithful aud zealous, these trifling mat- 
ters, and the various little differences of sects, would be no hinderance to their 
usefulness in converting sinners from the error of their ways. 

I cannot say, the civil government ought not to concern itself with reli- 
gion, We all admit it is the duty of a parent to instruct his«hildren in those 
religious sentiments which he deems authorized by the word of God: and ought 
not the government to maintain the parental character towards the people? 
There is also a prophecy foretelling the prosperity of the church of Christ, 
when kings and queens should be its “ nursing fathers, and nursing mothers.” 
I do not say that the influence of governments has always been judiciously ex- 
ercised, when they have attempted to support Christianity; but supposing 
the king fully impressed with the importance of religion, and anxious to see 
his subjects Christians indeed, what line of conduct ought he to pursue? or 
is he justified in supporting equally what he believes to be the iruth, and what 
he helieves to be error? 1 notice this as being # difficulty in my owa mind 
respecting this subject. X. 





* The mysterious cessation of miracles is a loss which nothing else can supply; fora 
man who, in confirmation of his mission, could beal the sick, aud restore soundness to the 
palsied limb, would altract universal attention,and obtain geveral credence to his siatements, 
This is forcibly illustrated by the success of modern pretended miracie workers, whe are oftea 
enabled to draw after them erowds of disc:ples The Saviour promised that all who believed 
on hom should receive the power of working miracles; and accordingly the history of the 
primitive teachers shews us these meu boldly going forth, and by the exercise ef this power 
subduing the prejudices of the most inveterate unbelievers. Several writers have given 
reasons why the giftof miracles should be confined tu the primitive teachers; but | have 


mict with nothing tuat fies satishied my mind, 
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REMARKS. 


The difficulty in the mind of this correspondeut respecting the authority 
of kings in religious matters, might possibly be removed by referring to the 
article on that subject in my first volume. As to his “ form or mothod of wor- 
ship,” it would be difficult to understand his precise meaning without further 
explanation. Ov the subject of an uneducated ministry, 1 beg to offer a few 
remarks. I am glad, in the first place, to be able to meet an often insinuated, 
though obviously false, opinion—that the learning of the colleges is to stand 
in lieu of the primitive miracles—by X.’s own remark. He observes very 
justly, “ the mysterious cessation of miracles is a loss which noth ng else can 
supply.” This has been often urged as an argument for a learned ministry ; 
yet, unless their objects corresponded, and their efforts were the same, the 
argument has no weight. But what is the work of the ministry? If we know 
their work, it is easy to ascertain what qualifications are necessary. Dol not 
speak the sense of the scriptures, when I say, first and principally, * calling 
all men every where to repent,” and afterwards, upon all the converted, en- 
joining “all things that Christ has commanded,” Any learning essential to 
this work should be sedulously cultivated; any learning that leads to the 
neglect of it must be deprecated. Because a case might occur, in which the 
attainments of great classical learning would be required, is that any reason 
why common teachers should possess more than what we see is necessary to 
teach and enforce the plain lessons of the bible? It is not against learning 
that I object, or ever objected ; no person reveres it more; but against the 
learning of academies and colleges, as indispensable gualifications for teaching 
religion, that | have always declared. Who is there, if be fully considered 
the loss of time, the immense expence, the perversion of talents, the habitual 
unfitness for labour, imbibed at the colleges counected with the present plan 
of qualifying men for religious instructers, that would not declare these 
schools of divinity pernicious in their tendeacy? Is it not in every man’s 
mouth, that these educated teachers know less of the world than almost any 
other class, and are the most useless in promoting the general welfare of so- 
ciety? If men have to shine in a pulpit, to collect a respectable (a monied) 
congregation, te get the pews let, to secure the return which they are expected 
to make, and to rank with the families of the wealthy, it will be necessary 
for them to be academicians, to learn the “ Latin ant Greek Classics, Qriental 
Languages, History, Geography, Mathematics, Philosophy, Theory of Lan- 
guage, General Grammar, Mental Philosophy, Theology, and Ecclesiastical 
History :”* but if they are designed to “call sinners to repentance,” aud to 
labour like shepherds, ploughmen, thrashers, aud suldiers (to whom the first 
teachers are compared,) common sense, a good heart, and divine wisdom are 
the essentia! qualifications, 

Just think what it is that the common people approve most in religious 
teaching, and we have at once an argument against all that can be said about 
a learned mivistry. But the spirit of competition amongst parties now rans 
very high : because ove party bas fi echavels, another must have fine chapels ; 
and because one party bas learned ministers, another must have the same. If 
they must be sent to the academy, | would suggest, instead of mathematics, that 





* From the Report of Blackbura Academy, 1825. 
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they should receive a tolerable medical education, so that they might, by such 
an aequirement (if we could get them into the habit of visiting the poor,) 
rencer themselves exceedingly useful wherever they went. I purpose renew- 
ing this subject, and canvassing over fairly all the arguments in favour of an 


educated ministry, the first opportunity —Evit. 





To the Edilor of the Moral Reformer. 


Your remarks upon my ahswer to your case of conscience, inserted 
in your last No., calls for a short reply. You allow that an individual ought 
to pay the post office that which is evidently due, bat complain that I 
have not made it quite clear that the “demands are fairly due;” and, if [ 
do not misunderstand you, you would have us to believe that they are not due 
on any one ground. Though I may agree with you, that “the post office 
is a government monopoly,” yet since the charges have obtained the sanction 
of our representatives and have been confirmed by the whole body of the 
legislature, they must be due, not only On the ground of /aw, but also on the 
ground of agreement. But you ask, ** 1s it not considered that paying what 
is demanded is all that the law requires? Undoubtedly, if you pay what the 
law demands: but there is a wide difference between the law and the agent 
of the law. If your landlord has a demand against you of 201, and his stew- 
ard, through mistake, should charge you only ten, do you suppose that the 
landlord would say that he was satisfied, or could you so far persuade your 
conscience to second your feelings of self interest as to say that you had paid 
him his “due?” J am not inclined to advocate post office charges on the 
ground of equity. It is enough for me that they are due on the grounds of 
law and agreement. But I will! just say, that though the post office may, in 
some cases, be unjust, and the charges unequal, it is no excuse for our dis- 
honesty to the government. If your tailor charge you 11. 10s. for making a 
suit of clothes, when, in justice, he ought not to have charged more than 11. 
it does not follow that you ought to imitate bis example, and, by way of re- 
dress, add an extra 10s. to the regular charge on any commodity that he may 
afterwards purchase from you! A system of morality that would admit of 
such a rule would, if adopted, make depravity the sovereign of the world. 

Giving receipts upon unstamped paper, sending letters by coachmen, 
carriers, Ac, you allow to be contrary to law; and how can that which is 
hostile to the law claim the public approbation of the strenuous advocate for 
morality, loyalty, aud submissive obedience to the higher powers? But were 
a man to write volumes on this subject, | don't suppose, with all his labour, 
he could influence a single lawyer in the whole community to put his half 
score of letters into the post office, when he had an opportunity of sending 
the whole, sougly tied up in one parcel, by a coachman, notwithstanding they 
are so ready to pounce upon their unfortunate victims for crimes of no greater 
magnitude: nor would it be an easy matter to persuade any great number of 
our reverend teachers to be honest in this point, and thus honourably sup- 
port a government whic h has but too long cherished, in them, a viper, now 
bloated with poisou extracted from the sweets of luxury. In short, before 
what I have attempted to advocate can in any degree be adopted, men must 
possess a far superior stock of morality than what now pervades society, and 
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must cancel, at least, nine-tenths of the power of that arbitrary sovereigu of 
their actions, self interest. 1 am, Sir, with all due respect, 


Yours, &e., 
CAIUS TAURANNUS. 
November 14th, 1831. 


REMARKS. 


I confess, there is a plausibility in the reasoning of this correspondent ; 
yet I must say that I am not convinced, either as to his general principle, or 
to its particular application to this case. The question, in a general view, 
seems now to come to this: Is it morally right for a man to do anything con- 
trary to the letter of the law, as it stands in the statute book, by which any 
sum would be taken from the revenue? And if particular cases are required, 
we may ask, Is it right to give a receipt on unstamped paper ; to send a letter 
by a carrier or a coachman; or, upon the receipt of a treble letter, to pay 
but double, if no more is charged? C. T. in all these cases, says it is not 
right; and, if 1 understand him correctly, to refuse or evade paying any other 
illegal impost would be equally wrong. 1 may not be clear of “ self interest” 
in the view I am inclined to take of this question, and if | am mistaken, [ will 
give my correspondent another opportunity of correcting me. He does not 
ground his argument on the eguity of the demands, aud as to agreement, in 
his view of it, it is too far fetched to carry conviction, It is upon the “ law” 
he takes his stand, and I commend his discernment, for if his view can be 
made nut, it must be upon this exclusively. When the demands of the law 
are founded upon justice, utility, and public good, and are generally approved 
of and enforced, there cannot be two opinions of the obligation to submit; but 
where the opposites of these attach to any enactment, there scems to be a 
duubt. What is the law but the declared will of the nation constitutionally 
ratified? Now it so happens that many laws, or particular parts of them, are 
suffered to remain on the statute book, though inoperative in practice, after 
the will of the nation, in reference to them, has undergone a decided change. 
The effects of many enactments are not perceived till they have been suffered 
to work for a time ; aud if their woiking is evidently injurious, they ave dis- 
approved of by the country, although they may be formally retained as laws, 
lf the matter be of no importance, this discrepancy betwixt the sense of the 
country and the language of the statute book may remain for a generation ; 
but if it be a matter of interest, it will soon be removed: In fact, every new 
law, and every repeal of an old one, is but adec laration of a change in the 
public mind, produced, perhaps, by a change of circumstances ; and from the 
importance-of changing the laws of a nation, it is clearly necessary that a 
demonstration of this change is quite necessary. I repeat, there are frequently 
laws on the statute book which are virtually repealed; their provisions are 
disapproved of by the most judicious members of society ; their breach, though 
known to the law officers of the crown, is vot visited with punishment ; and 
it is the general impression that they are as much honoured iu the breach as 
in the performance. Under such circumstances, does auy law of morality re- 


quire us to make sacrifices to a comparatively inoperative act of parliament? 
1 have now befure me Buro’s Justice, and { could illustrate this point by 
numerous references—one shall suffice. In the provisions for charging du- 
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ties on windows, it is enacted, “that all sky lights, all windows or lights, 


however constructed, in stair cases, garrets, cellars, passages, and all other 
parts of dwelling houses, whether such windows shall be in the exterior or ir- 
terior, shall be charged to the same duties.” Now, the hardship of acting up 
to this is so apparent, that the assessors aud commissioners never think ef 
enforcing it: it would oblige them to charge a single square of glass, in any 
inside wall, the same as a large front window. Upon the same principle, in- 
formations against persons for giving receipts on plain paper have been always 
reprobated, and the legal officers have shewn an unwillingness to prosecute. 
Persons may be compelled to obey every enactment, but it is a question 
whether in morality they are obliged to do so, where the provisions are nomi- 
nal, the operation unjust, and where all parties treat them as obsolete. I 
independent of its 


think C. 'T. must perceive, from this, that mere * law,’ 
character, and other circumstances, does not always carry with it a moral 
obligation —As to the post office case, in my opinion, if the treble letter con- 
tained value, and if the post office is held answerable for losses, the full postage 
ought to be paid, though less be demanded: but if not, as the law requires 
nothing more than what is demanded, no principle or eguity, which is the 
basis of morality, would lead a person to offer more. | may still be wrong; 
and as I think the subject of considerable importance, in its various bearings, 
1 shall be glad of any further communications upon the subject —Epit. 





Gin DRINKING aT Sabes —/( From a Bolton Correspondent. )—There 
was a sale about a mile and a half from Bolton last Friday, and the person 
who was writing told me that gin and ale were so plentifully distributed that 
a sofa, that cost the person only 11. 19s., sold for upwards of 31.; a set of bed- 
steads, which cost only 21 3s. when new, sold for 3l. 5s.; and soon. He said 
that every quart of gin that was given, he believed, made the seller of the 
goods ol., and that it was his firm opinion, that at the close of the sale, the 
last quart given made him upwards of 51. At another sale which he attended, 
at the commencement there was no gin and the sale was very flat: they found 
after they had been selling some time that they could not get ov: the auction- 
eer stopped, and they sent for a quantity of gin, which they served round very 
freely several times, and then commenced again; the result was, they hada glo- 
rious sale, as they call it, and a small heifer, that was cousidered to be worth 
about 71. or 8l. at the utmost, sold for 151. 16s., and all other things in pro- 
portion. 

Farmers who make sales may be encouraged, from the above, to adopt 
this method of stealing away the senses of the company ; but I would say to 
all who attend sales, never taste the liquor, or, if you cannot trust yourselves, 
let the first appearance of the gin bottle be a signal to depart home. A dread- 
ful head ache in the morning, a second day’s fuddle, and a lot of dear bargains, 
by this meaus will be avoided. —Epur. 








Law or TitHEs.—/( From a Salford Correspondent. ).—Mr. Eagle, in his 
pamphlet, entituled “ An Argument, showing that the Tithes belong to the 
Public and the Poor,” gives a form of notice which he recommends the paye: 
of tithes or of poor-rates and church-rates to serve upon the tithe-owners, 
order to obtain a return of that portion of the tithes which ought to be appre 
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priated to the relief of the poor, and the repairs of churches We subjoin the 
form, and should be very glad to see the Very Reverend the Warden, and the 
Fellows of our Parish Church served with a similar notice. Two-thirds of 
heir revenues directed to their legitimate use would ease our assessments to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds a year 
*€To the Very Reverend the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

** We, the undersigned, occupiers of land and rate-payers iu the parish of 
Lakenheath, in the county of Suffolk, being advised that the vectorial tithes 
of Lakenheath, which have been for a long time past appropriated to the pri- 
vate use of you and your predecessors, and former deans and chapters of Ely 


aforesaid, are not vested in you beneficia ly, but are received by you io trust, 
as to one third part thereof for the use of the poor of the suid parish, and as to 
one other third part in trust for the reparation of the church, aud the other 
purposes for which church-rates are assessed upon the said parish, du hereby 


request that you will henceforth be pleased to render and pay over two third 
parts of the said tithes to the parish officers of the said parish, to be applied 
by them to such religious and charitable uses as aforesaid. 

“And in respect to the manor and lands within the said parish which 
formerly belonged to the monastery of Ely, and which are now in your pusses- 
sion, we farther require you to exercise those duties of charity and hospitality 
which constitute the tenure and condition upou which the said manor and 
lands were granted to your predecessors, in the reign of King Heury the sth; 
but which duties have been wholly neglected and abandoned by you and your 
said predecessors.”"— Manchester Times. 





REPORT OF THE PRESTON BOARD OF HEALTH, WITH 
REMARKS. 


IN consequence of a recommendation from the Central Board of Health, 
established in London, addressed to the chairmen of the provincial Boards, an 
inspection of the town of Preston has been made by a number of gentlemen 
belonging to the town, consisting chiefly of the clergy and medical men, whose 
reports contain much important and interesting information, and’ present to 
us many reflections which, I doubt not, will be acceptable and useful to the 
readers of the Moral Refurmer, I have procured the following from one of the 
visitors, a gentleman highly competent to detail the proceedings. 

The first inspection that was made was of the streets, courts, yards, 
&c., and from the various reports of the result of that inspection, we observe 
that many nuisances exist in the town which are highly detrimental to the 
health of the inhabitants. Some of these it may be well to name, as they can 
only be removed by individual exertion, on account of their existing on 
private property, and being beyond the surveillance of the police, they can 
only interfere by indictment at the quarter sessions, proving that the nuisance 
is injurious to the public, a rather invidious process, which the commissioners 
are not very willing to undertake. One principal sousce of complaint was the 
bad repair of the Bog-hole walls connected with cottage property, which, in 
many instances, were reported to be so delapidated as to allow their contents 
to drain off into the streets, yards, or open spaces of ground adjoining, dis- 
seminating their disagreeable aud uoxivus vapours through the air, so as to 
produce the most unpleasant e/lect upon the imspectors, aud which could only 
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be tolerated by the neighbours in cousequence of their having become accus- 
tomed to such disagreeable effluvia. Some of the Necessaries were said to be in 
such a filthy state that we can scarcely conceive how any human being could be 
induced, by any cousideration, to enter them We have witnessed not a few 
ourselves that were literally fuoded with human foecu!ences, and from which 
we have turned away with feelings of disgust and humiliation that no lan- 
guage could describe. Another ground of complaint was the quantity of 
human impurities that were observed stvewn about iu the back streets, so as 
in some instances almost to obstruct the passage to all who lad eny regard to 
decency, and were wishful to avoid defilemeut. A third was the heaps of 
ashes, and animal and vegetable matter, that were pilcd up beside the cot- 
tages, and allowed to undergo a process of decomposition, and to spread their 
deleterious efuvia through the neighbourhood. A fourth was the stagnant 
ditches into which all kinds of refuse were thrown, and there suffered to fer- 
ment, aud infest the atmosphere w.th pestiferous enianations. Besides these, 
there are some mud traps, especially at the bottum of Marsh-lane and Fisher- 
gate, placed so as to intercept the sediment that flows down the common 
sewers, where it is retained, and exposes a large surface to the air, for the 
evolution of morbific gases. 

These are the chief of the nuisances that can be removed by private and 
individual exertion, and it is the opiaion of most medical men we have con- 
versed with upon the subject, that to these putrefactive accumulations we are 
indebted for typhus fever aad other infectious diseases, and should we be visited 
with the epidemic cholera, these-faaculences would exert a most baneful influ- 
ence over the inhabitants of the districts where they abound primarily, and 
through them upon the general population of the towa. Such being the case, 
it becomes not only the duty but the vital interest of every person who lives 
in the neighbourhood of the nuisances, to exert themselves to the extent of 
their ability to accomplish their removal, The bog-holes cannot be dispensed 
with, but with a very little labour, and at a very trifling expense, the walls 
might be made impervious, so as to confine the manure within tue limits, 
and prevent such an abundant dissemination of noxious effluvia as we at pre- 
sent experience. The landlords appear to be, in many cases, averse to incar- 
riug any expense in the repair of cottage property ; but surely the inhabitants 
will not be so obstinate, so indifferent to the consequences, and so lost to a 
seuse of common decency, as to allow so great and disgyvaceful an evil to exist, 
which they have it in their own power so easily to remove. A single privy 
very frequently belongs to several houses, and perhaps this is the reason why 
it is usually in such bad condition, each family throwing off the opprobrium 
of the nuisance, and the burden of the trifling labour of repair, upon their 
neighbours; yet when individual poverty is so great, we should natmally sup- 
pose that a little work which was divided amongst many should be speedily 
and effectively performed. It is to be lamented that this is not the case. Did 
but each individual consider it his peculiar duty (as it is certainly bis peculiar 
interest) to remove this source of disease, he would not have occasion to lament 
that he was performing work which more properly belonged to his n@ighbour, 
for he would find himself more than repaid by the increase of his comfort, the 
preservation of the health of his family, and the regard to cleanliness and de 
cency that his example would beget among his children. Another cireum- 


stance with regard to Necessaries may be noticed, and that is, that they are sv 
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seldom.cleaned out. This is perhaps in part owing to the police regulations, 
which forbid the removal of manure during the day, and the unwillingness of 
farmers to labour during the night. While these regulations are so strictly 
enforced, and the manure continues of little value, we fear the evil of accumu- 
lation will be difficult to remove. There is one means, however, by which it 
might be effectually obviated, and by which the farmers would equally profit, 
that suggests itself as of easy application We would propose that the Police 
should form large depots at the outskirts of the town, upon the moor, or other 
vacant ground, consisting of deep pits, or what would be infinitely better, 
large vats or cisterns, made with bricks, and coated over with some cement im- 
pervious to air. These cisterns should be arched over, and be entirely close, so 
as to prevent the escape of any gas, but furnished witha wide pipe with a funnel 
shaped mouth, through which the manure should be allowed to flow out of the 
carts, after having been previously rendered fluid with an admixture of water. 
Another large pipe would be necessary, for the purpose of conducting the 
liquid manure, when required for use, into the carts of purchasers. Both 
these pipes ought to be furnished with valves, the former opening downwards, 
and the latter upwards. The former pipe should merely go through the arch, 
and not penetrate into the contents of the vat. The latter should go down 
into the manure, nearly to the bottom of the vat. A forcing pump, wrought 
by an ox or horse, would be required to propel the manure out of the vat into 
the cart that was to convey it away. The carts, both of the police and the 
farmers, should be made of sheet iron, anil covered over with close tops, both 
to prevent the escape of noxious gases, and to prevent the overflowing of the 
manure from the shaking of the carts, wheu passing through the town. The 
police carts would require one pipe, near the bottom, through which to draw 
off the manure into the vats; and the farmer’s two or three short ones, with 
taps, by means of which the liquid manure might be distributed over his land, 
The advantages of this plan would, we conceive, be great In the first place, 
accumulations of putrefying and fermenting animal and vegetable substances 
would not be suffered to take place in the town; the bog-holes might be 
cleaned out during the day, with comparative safety and propriety ; a constant 
supply of manure would be provided for the farmer, in the best possible state 
for enriching his land, and in the most convenient state for equal distribution, 
and thus while animal health was preserved, vegetable growth would be pro- 
moted. At present the most valuable parts of the manure are lost to the 
agriculturist, while they are suffered to injure maa by endangering his health 
and annoying his senses. ‘The gaseous emanation from putrefying animal and 
vegetable matter is the pabulum of the vegetable kingdom, and the dry and 
fibrous matter which is at present strewa upou the land is really very little 
better than simple straw or arid leaves, or even when it is rather moist when 
spread upon the ground, very little of the nutritious parts can possibly be 
conveyed to the roots, unless the weather shuald be wet, aud then indeed the 
improvicence of man will be counteracted by the mercy of heaven Should the 
air be dry and thesun poweiful, however, the wealth and toil of the farmer are 
given t@the winds, instead of yielding him the increase he anticipates. On 
the other hand, when the manure is run upon the land in the fluid state, its 
nutritious parts are conveyed immediately into the earth, and applied to the 
bulbous extremities of the fine fibrilla of the roots, in solution, ready to be 
absorbed and to contribute to the developement of vegetable organization, till 
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the land exhibits 4 luxuri nce almost equal to that which is produced in 
Egypt, by the ove:flowing of the Nile. These are advantages which 
would mre than compensate for any expence that the adoption of such 
a plan would reuder necessary; and we think the farmers might be re- 
quired to pay so much for the manure as would fairly counterbalance 
the expence the Police would incur. We have little hope, however, of 
sceing any thing like adequate regulations adopted for the comfort and 
health of the people of this country, until we follow the example of our 
more public spirded neighbours on the continent, and establish a medical po- 
lice, who shall be authorised by law to carry such measures into effect as shall 
appear to them most likely tu conduce to the public security and happiness. 
At present we must appeal to individuals to obviate the nuisances occasioned 
by accumulations, rather than confide in the power and surveillance of the 
Police; and if every individual cottager would exert bimself to the best of his 
ability, we should be less disposed to complain, and be less apprehensive of 
consequences. Again, therefore, we would urge upon the poor the necessity 
of frequently getting their Bog-holes cleaned out, the propriety of preventing 
such loathsome filthiness as the Necessaries in some instances present, and the 
repairing of their delapidated walls. 

The second nuisance we have enumerated, common decency, and every feel- 
ing of the mind which distinguishes mankind from the inferior animals, cries 
out against. Every sense is shocked at wituessing women, who ought to be 
patterns to the ruder sex of modesty, cleanliness, and gentleness, not only suf- 
fering but encouraging their clildren to commit impurities promiscuously 
around their dwellings, and thus oppose an effectual barrier against those who 
aredisposed to visit them and assist them with advice or relieve their distresses, 
We have seen many abodes to which we ase sare no lady could he disposed to 
approach unless urged by a strong sense of duty orexalted feeling of benevolence, 
We are exceedingly sorry, for the honour of humanity, and from a sincere and 
deep respect we entertain for the female sex, that we should be obliged to 
muke these remarks; but we should but ill manifest the interest we really feel 
in their welfare, did we not urge them, as they value their own comfuit, as 
they regard the morality, respect, and future respectability of their children, 
and as they would gain the esteem and merit the assistance of the benevole at, 
to suppress this disgraceful practice. The trouble which would be required 
in order to obviate this nuisance would be really so trifling, and the benefit so 
great, that we would hope the circumstance need only be hiuted at in order (to 
be obviated. 

The third source of complaint we have mentioned can be justi- 
fied by no excuse. The ashes, manure, and vegetable and animal refuse 
should never be suffered to lie in heaps in yards or in frout of the cottages, 
but ought invariably to be put into the Bog-hole. 

The fourth vuisance,—the accumulations of sta nant water in ditches, 
pools, &e., are exceedingly pernicious to those who live in the vicinity of them. 
Irrespirable and noxious gases are constantly emanating from them, and poi- 
souing the atmosphere, as may be observed by all, especially in summer, aus 
they are then generally covered with bubbles of gas, which burst at intervals 
aud liberate their contents. If those who live near these sinks would but 


take the trouble, in summer, when the air is warm and the sun powerful, to 


fill a jar with water, aud suspend it, imveited, with its mouth in the water, 
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over the sink, ditch or pool, for a few days, they would find that a consiera- 
ble quantity of the water would be displaced, and its place filled with gas. If 
they then take a deep plate or dish, fill it with water, and sink it beneath the 
mouth of the jar, and then lift the jar and dish up together, so as to prevent 
the water from escaping from the vessel, carry it carefully home in this posi- 
tion, then light a match, while an assistant gradually and gently turns over 
the jar, and afterwards immerse the lighted match in the vessel above the 
water, they will find that the flame will be immediatciy extinguished, Now it 
is a general law in nature, that all kinds of air that will put out a light would 
destroy animal life if the animal were obliged to breathe it. This air, there- 
fore, that is found to rise out of sinks, is called irrespirable, aud a person 
would die as speedily, if he were obliged to respice it alone, as he would if bis 
head were put under water. This might convince all, from the exercise of 
reason alone, that all sinks, ditches, and stagnant pools are highly injurious to 
human happiness, and a fruitful source of disease. But we are, unfortunately, 
not left to speculation to infer the deleterious influence such fermenting pud- 
dles exert over the health of the human race. We have innumerable incon- 
testible facts to prove that the gases which emanate from such places are the 
occasion of plague, typhus fever, fluxes, agues, and other frightful and des- 
tructive maladies: and should the terrible disease which, (after having tra- 
versed more than one half of the globe, and swept away many millions of 
human beings,) has at length landed on our shores, reach this town, these 
sink pools will prove no insignificant allies in the work of destiuction. It is 
to be hoped, then, that all who value either their own or the public welfare, 
will exert their influence in draining and filling up these noxious sources of 
human misery, and where the tenants are teo blind to their own interests, 
and the landlords are obstinately opposed to the removal of such nuisances, 
we trust the Police will not be restrained by any private consideration from 
enforcing, by indictment, a measure so essential to the public weal, 

The mud traps are liable to the same objections ; bat as they are really of 
considerable value for agricultural purposes they cannot perhaps be wholly dis- 
pensed with. They might however be rendered much less objectionable by deep- 
ening the pits so as to allow a foot or two of water always to remaiu over the 
mud, and by never suffering the deposit to continue too long in the traps be- 
fore it is removed. By these means, no considerable generation of gas would be 


suffered to take place. 
We have occupied more space than we intended to have done in treating 


upon this part of our subject ; but when its great importance to the public is 


considered, and when we keep in mind the fact, that it is the opinion of such 
medical men as have had the most extensive opportunities of ascertaining the 
truth, that the nuisances we have pointed out are the chief sources of infec- 
tious diseases, and that their opinion is corroborated hy the fact, that almost 
the whole of the patier-s who are received into the House of Recovery come 
from those parts of the town where these nuisances exist to the greatest extent, 
we shalh.not be thought to have bestowed more attention upon them than 
their i deseives, nor will any one, we trust, be disposed to slight our 
advice as coming trom groundiess alarmists.” 
the number of families, employment, earnings, and general condition, shall 
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appear next mouth. + a 
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